sufficed until the next harvest. The peasants had no stocks,
and if the next harvest happened to be a poor one, the peas-
ants starved. The barns of the local landlords were crammed
with grain that was actually going bad; in the provinces,
only a few hours' railway journey from the affected area,
there was plenty of grain, but the authorities were incapable
of rendering the famine-stricken districts any assistance;
they relied mostly on private charity. The consequence was
that the famine-affected farms were unable to prepare for
the following spring; no crop was gathered the following
autumn, and in this way the number of "decaying villages"
increased on the rich chernozem of Russia.
This is what happened in "ordinary" famine years.
The year 1891, however, was an extraordinary famine year.
Famine affected twenty-nine' gubernias. Nobody remem-
bered a disaster of such dimensions. It was aggravated by
the recurrence of drought and crop failure, though of small-
er dimensions, in 1892.
Priests walked round the-parched and cracked fields
carrying holy banners, but all their prayers for rain were in
vain. The sun scorched the bare heads of mothers carrying
infants in their arms; it was dazzlingly reflected on the frames
of the icons; dust filled the mouths of the people as they
discordantly chanted their prayers to heaven for rain. Re-
pin's famous painting Church Procession in the Kursk &*-
hernia carries us back to that distant time, which is unfa-
miliar and unintelligible to us today. . . .
Progressive people in Russia took the sufferings of the
people greatly to heart.
The activity displayed by Leo Tolstoy during the fam-
ine year is well known.
A quarter of a century before this disastrous year, when
Tolstoy, then still young, was working on his book War
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